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History of Maryland, 
(BY A GENTLEMAN OF BALTIMORE.) 
No. I 
(« ONTINUED FROM P. 21.) 


THE extensive continent of North | 


America was known to possess many 
valuable articles of commerce and as it 
was yet but little known it might afford 
much more valuable articles than had 


been discovered. A voyage which was ' 


made to the continent afew years before 
sir Walter Raleigh’s death, tended still 
more strongly to attract the attention of 
the nation thither. In 1662, captain Bar- 
tholemew Gosnold sailed from Falmouth 
with thirty-two emigrants, and instead 
of going by the West Indies, as all those 
who attempted to settle at Roanoke had 
done, or going so far to the North as Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, he steered a middle 
course, and by a shorter route, fell in 
with the coasts of America a little to the 
north ef Massachusetts Bay. He visited 
several islatis along the coast of New 
England and after carrying on a friendly 
correspondence with the natives and 
procuring a cargo of Sasafras, Cedar and 
Furs, returned to England in about 
four months from the time he left it. It 
appears that he was desirous of Jeav- 
ing a small colony in a fort which he 
had built on an island situate in a small 
’ 


{ lake on the north-west side of Elizabeth 
Island. But the disasters which had 
happened to such who had remained in 
America were too recent, and this, ad- 
ded to the profit which they expected to 
1 make from their share of the adventyre, 
j induced them all to return to England. 
The profits of this voyage and the short 
period within which it was made, again 
| attracted the public mind to North Ame- 
rica. 

Amongst others, several gentlemen 
and merchants of Bristol associated them- 
selves for the purpose of carrying on 
ivade and making discoveries in North 
America. But as sir Walter Raleigh 
had the exclusive right by virtue of his 
patent from the queen, to trade thither, 
it was necessary to obtain his licence— 
‘This he generously granted without re- 
serving any share of the profits of the 
trade to himself. In consequence of 
this licence two small vessels were fitted 
out and sailed from Bristol on the 20th 
of March. Captain Prings, who com- 
manded the expedition, pursued the 
track of Gosnold and made the conti- 
nent about Long Island. This voyage, 
altho’ longer than that of Gosnold, af- 
forded a no less profitable return in Sa- 
safras, Cedar and Furs. Captain Bar- 
tholemew Gilbert, who had accompa- 
nied Gosnold in his voyage in May of 
the same year, sailed trom Plymoutli 
with a view of visiting the Bay of Chesa- 
peake and the adjacent country—He 
went to the Southward by the West In- 
dies, but when he had arrived near the 
entrance of the Chesapeake he was pre- 
vented by violent winds and driven 
to the Northward. He approached the 
coast so near as to land. in kis boat, 
| but incautiously venturing too far into 
the woods he together with four of his 
men, were slain by the Indians. The 
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rest of the crew dreading the conse- 
quences of remaining any longer ona 
hostile shore when their provisions were 
growing short returned te England with- 
out making any discovery. 


The attainder and death of sir Walter 
Raleigh about this period extinguished 
the exclusive right which he possessed to 
the country and trade of Virginia, which, 
together with the profits of the last voy- 
ages which had been made thither, gave 
an importance and consequence to the 
country of suflicient magnitude to attract 
the attention of several noblemen and 

ersons of distinction ; among others the 
Earl of Southampton, and Thomas Lord 
Arundel, distinguished themselves by fit- 
ting out a ship under the command of 
captain G. Weymouth, which made a suc- 
cessful voyage and considerable dis- 
coveries. Captain Weymouth sailed from 
Dartmouth on the Sist of May, 1605, 
and proceeding in the track of Gosnold, 
made that part of America since known 
by the name of Long Island—He traded 
some time with the natives with much 
profit and discovered the North River for 
several leagues over its mouth. The 
success of this last voyage undertaken 
by persons of such eminence, again gave 
rise to the idea of establishing cvlonies 
in the country. But before we enter 
upon the narrative of this attempt which 
finally succeeded, let us make a brief 
summary of what we have already writ- 
ten and take a distinct view of the prin- 
ciples upon which colonies had already 
been attempted by the English in Aime- 
rica; of the point of view in which Ame- 
rica was held; and of the improved 
means with which colonization might 
now be attempted in America. 


Upon a superficial view of the subject 
it appears surprising that the Spaniards 
phe their colonies in America co-eval 
with the discovery of it and that with 
such rapidity they extended their settle- 
ments over extensive and populous king- 
doms, whilst no other nation was able to 
obtain a footing in the country until 
more than a century after it was dis- 
covered, and that then it should have 
been accomplished with such difficulty 
and so much danger and misery to the 
ey ents. But the reason, upon a closer 
examinution, will be readily perceived 


| in the dissimilar state of the aborigines 
|in the nature of the country, and the 
| disproportioned means by which they at- 
| tempted to accomplish their object. “The 
| Spaniards established their first colony 
in the Island of Hispaniola, where the 
natives were amongst the most timid, 
weak and enervated of the human race— 
One hundred Spaniards could drive one 
hundred thousand of those cow ardly and 
unwarlike Indians. At first the Spaniards 
conciliated the friendship of the natives, 
but when they relinquished that line of 
conduct toward them and wished to 
make them slaves to extract from the 
earth those riches which they were in 
pursuit of, they used a force proportion- 
ed to their object—The government of 
Spain always interfered in the concerns 
of America, and furnished vessels suffi- 
cient to transport emigrants in sufficient 
numbers to subjugate the Indians. The 
precious metals too were found in abun- 
dance in those parts of the country which 
Spain possessed, and this beside attract- 
ing over greater crouds of emigrants, sti- 
mulated them to yreatcr persevoranco, 
and at once repaid the expense of estab- 
lishing their colonies and enriched those 
who were concerned. The Spanish na- 
tion was at this time the most powerful 
and perhaps the most enlightened nation 
of Europe. It had therefore superior 
means to accomplish the arduous task of 
colonizing and subjugating distant coun- 
| tries when navigation was in its infancy. 
The English nation was for a long 
time, from the dispositions of its mo- 
:narchs, and the particular situation of 
: the country,prevented from ever attempt- 
ing to settle in any part of America. 
| They had seen the Spaniards planting 
, colonies in various parts of the country 
and wherever they went finding abund- 
ant mines of gold and silver. They 
knew not that these parts of America in 
which they proposed to settle had a race 
of men hardy, enterprising, active and 
bold. and was destitute of those riches 
which were found in such abundance to 
the South; neither were they certain 
that the people and the country were not 
in all respects similar to that which the 
Spaniards had taken possession of. 
Whatever might have been the opinion 
of some upon the subject, certain it is 
that sir Humphrey Gilbert hoped to find 
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imines of the precious metals in the coun- 
try. Sir Humphrey had amongst his 
people, miners and refiners, and from 
the small number of emigrants which 
accompanied him. he certainly expected 
io find the natives as easy a conquest 
as the Spaniards had done. Sir Walter 
in all respects adopted his ideas and | 
directed his conduct upon the same prin- | 
ciples. ‘These two mistakes would alone 
have defeated their schemes—But an- 





other circumstance still wore effectually 
prevented them from succeeding. The 
enterprises of the English were under- 
taken by private individuals of limited 
fortunes, and if they succeeded in fitting 
out a few vessels, their resources were 
so exhausted that it was a long time and 
with difficulty that they could support 
the first emigration, with tie necessary 
supply of recruits and provisions. But 
with the Spaniards it was very different ; 
their enterprises were generally under- 
taken if not altogether, at least in a great 
measure, At the expense of the govern- 
ment, and therefore their colonies were 
always supported in proper time with all 
necessary supplies. Both the Spanish 
and the Enelish made a radical error 
in their plaus, in calculating on supply- 
ing the colonists with food from Europe 
instead of making arrangements for the 
colonists to raise it in the country them- 
selves. With the Spaniards, the unwar- 
like temper of the natives, the great pre- 
fit which they immediately derived from 
the possession of the country and the 
powerful support of their government 
enabled them to overcome all difficulties. 
But with the English this error gave 
tenfold force to ail the other difficuities 
which they had to encounter ; too weak to 
compel the natives to afford them food, 
too poor to derive timely and suflicient 
supplies from Europe, and having nothing 
to send back to remmburse expenses al- 


ready incurred, they must have failed, | 
had they met with the same kind of | 


people which the Spaniards did. © With 
those visionary hopes of wealth and 
those fundamental mistakes in their 
plans we shall cease to be surprised that 
whilst the Spaniards had annexed ex- 
tensive provinces to their country, the 
English were unable even to maintain 
possession of a fort in America. 

From the knowledge which had been 








acquired of North America by the several 
colonies which sir Walter Raleigh had 
sent thither and from the voyages which 
had been afterwards made, if there 
were any mines of gold or silver in 
the country, the Inidans either knew 
nothing of them or were unacquainted 
with any method for making ornaments 
of those metals. But notwithstanding 
they found no gold amongst the Indians 
on the coast, they were not certain that 
they did not exist. Indeed it would 
seem that from some cause or other they 
continued to suppose that mines of 
precious metals abounded in the coun- 
try, but that the Indians concealed 
them. In short, they fondly imagined 
the country must be rich in this respect 
and they were unwilling to renounce this 
hope upon such incomplete knowledge 
as they possessed of the country. But 
be that as it may, they knew from ex- 
perience that the country afforded seve- 
ral very valuable articles of commerce. 
It was also discovered or thought, that 
if a colony were established in the coun- 
try to provide and collect those articles, 
that it would not only enlarge the com- 
merce but make it more profitable by 
always having weil assorted cargoes rea- 
dy whenever vessels might arrive. ‘The 
secret hope too, that all their dreams of 
the wealth of the country were not 
without foundation stimulated the zeal 
of the adventurers and determined them 
once more in favor of attempting to plant 
a colony in Virginia. 

Besides this experience which the En- 
glish had of the profit to be derived from 
a trade with the country, there were rea- 
sons which induced them to suppose, 
that the attempt might be more easily 
accomplished, than when it was before 
undertaken. The commercial spirit of 
the nation had been very much increased 
in the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. 
The nation already began to understand 
the vast importance of trade, and niore 
particularly they seemed anxious to 
share the lucrative trade of the East In- 
dies. . The improved state of navigation 
at the same time that it gave rise to those 
schemes afforded the means of accom- 
plishing them. ‘The idea of commercial 
companies began to prevail about this 
period. ‘The desire of participating in 











the rich commerce of the East, which 
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no private man at that time was capable 


chants together, who could by their joint 
fortunes and exertions accomplish, that 
which none of them separately would 
venture to attempt. In addition tu those 
reasons, we may add as a very great ad- 
vantage, which this period offered for 
colonising America over that in’ which 
it had been attempted, that the coasts 
and harbors of the country were much 
better known, of course that the naviga- 
tion would be safer and a more judicious 
choice could be made of a place to estab- 
lish the colony. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Tt would be difficult for any imagina- 
tion, even the most romantic or distem 
pered, to associate in close array all | 
the incongruous and discordant objects | 
which may be contemplated, even within 
a few hours perambulation, in and around | 
the ‘Turkish capital. ‘The barbarous ex- 
tremes of magnificence and wretched- 
ness; of power and weakness ; of tur- | 
pitude and magnanimity ; of profligacy | 
and sanctity: of cruelty and humanity, | 
are all to be seen jumbled together in the 
most sublime or offensive com! inations. 
The majesty and magnificence of natur 
crowned with all che grandeur of human 
art, contrasted with the atrocious effects | 
of unrestrained sensuality, and brutali- 
zing inherent degeneracy, fill up the va- 
cant spaces of this varied picture. 

The howling of ten thousand dogs re- 
echoing through the deserted streets all | 
the live long night, chase vou betiuies | 
from your pillow; approaching your 
window you are greeted by the rays of 
the rising sun gilding the snowy sum- 
mits of Mount Olympus, and the beanti- 
ful shores of the sea of Marmora, the point ! 
of Chalcedon, and the town of Scoutari; 
midway your eye ranges with delight 


over the marble domes of St. Sophia, the | 
gilding pinnacles of the Seragho glitter- } 
ing amid groves of perpetual verdure, the 


long arcades of ancient aqueducts, and 
spiry minarets of a thousand mosques. 
While you contemplate this superb sce- 
nery, ¢] @ thunders of artillery burst upon 
your car; and, directing your eve to the 











} 





| 


| quarter whence the sound proceeds, you 
of attempting, seems also to have sug- |} 
gested the idea of uniting many mer- | 


may behold proudly sailing around ‘the 
point of the Seraglio, the splendid nay 


of the Ottamans, returning with the an- 
nual tributes of Egypt. The curling vo- 


lumes of smoke ascending from the port- 
holes play around the bellying sails, znd 
hide at times, the ensigns of crimson silk, 
besprinkled with the silvery crescents of 
Mahomet! ‘The hoarse gutiural sounds 
ofa ‘Turk selling kaimac at your door, 
recail your attention towards the misera- 
ble lanes of Pera, wet, splashy, dark and 
disgusting; the mouldering wooden ten- 
ements beetling over these alleys, are 
the abode of pestilence and misery. You 
may mount your horse and betake your- 
self to the fields, rich with the purple 
fragrance of health and lavender, and 


| Swarming with myriads of honied insects; 


inthe midst of your progress your horse 
recoils from his path, at the loathsome 
object occupying the centre of the high- 
way—an expiring horse, from which a 
horde of famished dozs are already tear- 
ing the reeking entrails ? Would you 
behold his unfeeling master, look beneath 
that acacia, at the hoary ‘Turk perform- 
ing his pious ablutions at the sacred foun- 
tain—If we retrace ovr steps, we are 
met by a party passing at a quick pace 
towards that cemetery on the right: they 


ure carvying on a bier the dead body of 
.| 4a Greek, the pallid beauty of whose 


countenatce is contrasted with the fresh- 
ness of the roses which compose the chap- 
let on the head. 
he ceased to breathe; but see! the grave 
has already received his corse, and, 
amidst the desolate palaces of the prin- 
ces of the earth, he has entered an ob- 
scure and nameless tenant. 

* Having returned to the city, you are 
appalled by a crowd of revellers pressing 
around the doors of a wine-house ; the 
sounds of minstrelsy and riot are within. 
You have scarcely passed when you be- 
hold two or three gazers around the door 
of a baker’s shop—the Kaimakan has 
been his rounds, the weights have been 
found deficient, and the unfortunate man 
who swings ina halter at the deor, has 
paid for his petty villainy the forfeiture 
of his life. ‘The populace around mur- 
mur at the price of bread, but the muz- 
zins from the adjoining minarets are pro- 
claiming the hour of prayer, and the tol- 
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lowers of Mahomet are pouring into count 
their beavs and proclaim the efficacy 0: 
faith. In an opposite coffee house a 
group of “urkish soldiers, drowsy with 
tobacco, are dreaming over the chequers 
of a chess board, or listening to the licen- 
tious fairy tales of adervis. ‘The passing 
crowd seem to have no common sympa- 
thies, jostling each other in silence on the 
narrow foot-path ; women veiled in long 
caftins, emirs with green turbans, janissa- 
ries, Bostandjis, Jews and Armenians en- 
counter Greeks, Albenians, Franks, and 
Tartars.—Fatigued with such pageantry, 
you observe the shades of evening des- 
cend, and again sigh for repose ; but the 
Passawend with their iron-bound staves 
striking the pavement, excite your atten- 
{ion to the cries of yanga var, from the 
top of the adjoining tower, and you are 
told that the flames are in the next street. 
There you may behold the devouring ele- 
ment overwhelming in a common ruin the 
property of infidels and true believers, 
till the shouts of the multitude announce 
the approach of the arch despot, and the 
power of a golden shower of sequins is 
exemplified in awaking the callous feel- 
ing of even a Turkish multitude, to the 
sufferings of their fellow creatures, and 
of rendering them sensible to the com- 
mon ties of humanity.—The fire is extin- 
guished—and darkness of a deeper hue 
has succeeded to the glare of the flames; 
the retiring crowd, guided by their pa- 
per lanterns, flit by thousands, like ignes 
fatui, amidst the evpresses of the Champ 
des Morts, and, like another Mirza, after 
your sublime vision, you are left, not, in- 
deed, to contempiate the lowing of the 
oxen in the valley of Bagdad, but to en- 
counter the gloom and cheerless solitude 
of your own department. 


Neal’s Travels. 
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AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


It has been long contended by a set of 
usurpers in the republic of letters, 
whom the multitude are accustomed to 
look up to as a sort of dictators ; that we 
have no national character ; and so tre- 
mendous has been the awe excited by 
the ensigns and badges of authority with 

















which they were clothed, that the majori- 
ty of mankind have submitted to theit 
decrees, however absurd or oppressive, 
without daring to question their infallibil- 
ity, bowed their heads in silence to their 
denunciations as to the oracles of a su- 
perior being—and instead of resisting 
like men, constantly opposed submission 
to their merciless tyranny. 

Not a man has dared to raise his hand, 
though to shelter his own bosom ; not a 
man has dared to stand forth before his 
door of his retirement and protect his 
house fram pollution, or his altars from 
sacrilege.* No, not one ! all have sub- 
mitted, as if it were the sin that cannot 
be forgiven, to question the supremacy of 
these despots. 

They have laid it down as an sxioms 
a point not to be disputed, that we have 
no national character. They have dared 
to slander a whole people—and that peo- 
ple have found no defenders even among 
those who have been nourished for the 
strife—were among our noblest and best 
writers. 

This opinion, like other daring hypo- 
theses has found able supporters; much 
declaration and some talent have been 
wasted in the proof. It has been exten- 
sively—nay, almost universally received; 
and there is one class of mankind who will 
support any doctrine if they have autho- 
rity—-be that authority in numbers, ta- 
lent, rank, or cloquence ; another es- 
pouse it because itis the ereed of their 
party: a third, because it is ingenious, 
bold, and to be defended but by uncom- 
mon talent; this is a very numerous 
and a very dangerous class—it is gene- 


, rally composed of young gallant spirits, 


men of fine genus, who delight in 
electrifying (that is. shocking) and daz- 
ling the multitude by nowelty and para- 
cox; another class are the open enemies 
of our prosperity and enterprise, of 
which some are abroad, and others che- 
ished in the very bosom of the country, 
they would degrade, most of them are 
foreigners—but some ure native born 
Americans : another, aud the most dan- 
gerous of all are, a race of timid friends ; 











*One exception should be made, and tt is 
made with a proud feeling; the ediwr of the 
Weekly Regisier, has dared to be an American, 
and doubt of this infallibility, May his zeal be 
contagious ! 
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men who can be scolded into insigniti- 
cance—who could be made to doubt of 
any thing, of their very existence, by a 
little bu!lying and blustering ; men who 
will only shake their heads and sigh in 
hollow hearted hopelesness—whenever 
an impudent foreigner assures them, in a 
coniident tone, that trey and all their 
friends «rea set of vlockheads, destitute 
of principle, energy, and character : com- 
posed of the offscourings of the earth, 
their country a mighty prison house of 
felons and blockheads—a sort of place 
to winich Europe is in the habit of trans- 
porting stupidity and clumsy villainy. 
The devil take such chicken hearted 
friends! I say, give us enemies who are 
men— ut away with creatures whose ex- 
treme candor is worse than treachery— 
that delights in blows and single assina- 
tions ; but this / it unstrings the heart of 
a whole people ; what man would deserve 
a resting place in society, who in his 
amazing candor, should cofness the lit- 
tle worthlessness of all his friends and 
relations; of every thing on earth to 
which the human heart can cling—mere- 
ly because some boisterous ruitian had 
y hoe to question him on the subject! 
Oa the contrary, who would not applaud 
the spirit of a man for knocking a scoun- 
drel down that should dare to question 
the virtue of his wife or child—the ho- 
nesty of his father—even though they 
were all tenants of a brothel or a state 

risou at the same moment! Nobody!—- 
if a man will not defend his friends—his 
countrymen, he will not defend himseli— 
he is at the mercy of every ruffian in 


christendom and may be trampled on | 


with impunity. 

No—true or not true—when such a 
charge is uttered in the hearing of an 
American. let hin deny it. ifhe cannot 
oy its falsebood, no matter, still iet 

im deny it; confidently and firmly. 
The crowd, are sooner couvinced when 


they see a man is in earnest than by all | 


the arguments in the world; when they 


see he is convinced himself—thev are | 


convinced ninety nine times out of a hun- 
dred, whether they understand him or 
not. 
heaven, the falsehood of the charge can 
be proved. Any body can prove it. 
Every man who will take the trouble 
to think five minutes for himself, may 


But this is not the case—thank | 


plant his foot in condidence and maintain 
in the face of heaven and earth, against 
all the hosts of Europe, and all tne au- 
thorities of the worid, that—the dmeri- 
cans have a national character. 

‘Twice have we whipped our insolent 
adversaries into an adiuission that we 
| were a people and a nation—and yet, 
but the other day one ef their writers—a 
man wno would probably overlook the 
two Americas ina map of the world— 
spoke of us thus—* Americans !—what 
are they >—we know of no such people.” 
perhaps not:—but his countrymen had 
better beware of a third atteimpt to know 
us more completely. ‘There is no neces- 
sity for gasconade—but we are a nation 
aud have proved it—not peraaps te the 
satisfaction of the truly great, but over- 
bearing peeple from whom we have 
chiefly descended—but certainly to their 
convistion. 

The most provoking thing of all is our 
weakness under such sarcasms—who can 
ever respect us if we do not respect our- 
wo ag se acquiesce in such as persions 
| —if we will not spurn the slanderers as 
men always will, unless they would ack. 
nowledge such libels for truth, who else 
will stand forth as our champions! who 
will speak indignantly for us te posterity, 
if we will not ! None !—none! we shall 
go down to the tomb, generation after 
generation, a race of barren, unprofitable 
and incorrigible barbarians, whom the re- 
fined Europeans strove in vain to tutor 
into decency. 

When a writer says to us—** you have 
no national character’>—the declaration 
is received witha silent assent to the 
melancholy truth by our lily ltvered 
friends—and a simile of bitter mockery 
by our enemies—yet, two to one, neither 
friends nor enemies ever gave themselves 
the trouble of inquiring what constitutes 
anational character. Generally speaking 
those who have the phrase eternally in 
their mouths, understand as little of it 
as a savage of the Newtonian philosephy, 
or tie ebbing and flowing of the tide when 
he is sitting by one of his immovable 
beaver ponds in the wilderness. 

Let us ask these men—if we have not 
a national character, what people have! 
what people ever had! Have the En- 
| glish, the French or any European na- 
' tion! Where is the national character 
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of the Romans, the Norwegians, the | said to myself, how came this article 
Poles! Had the Romans, Grecks, or | here? It does not belong to a people 
Egyptians such a character! If amy of | whose lives and property are protected 
these nations had ; if any of them have | by the civil authority. This article, or 
at this moment; the Americans also | one very much like it, reads very well in 
have, if they had not, it is indeed idle to '| Macauley’s History of the Stuarts, when 
dispute about such an imaginary political | the people of England were contending 


feature. against the jure divino of Charles I. ; but 
Let us admit that the Greeks and Ro- | should the people of Connecticut place 
mans had a national character ; let us | in their declaration of rights, it would ap- 
take either of these for the question and \ pear that tiey had gone back more than a 
the arguments will apply equaily well to ; century in civilization. With respect to 
any other nation ; let us take the Greeks | the state of society in the middle and 
for an exainple—there can be no question | eastern states, this article is worse than 
that they had a national character. But | nonsense. The next paper which arriv- 
whence did they derive it! what gave it " ed accounted for part of this mystery, by 
tothem! Let us say, their laws, cus || stating that the Bill as reported to the 
toms, language, peculiarities, origin and | convention was originally made for the 
devotion—or whatever you will. The | State of Mississippi. ‘This information 
quality must be defined some way. Be | brought forcibly to my mind a circum- 





its properties what they will, it can make | stance which took place in the town of 
} Newport, when the island of Rnode-ls- 


no difference in this deduction. 

All these properties we. the Ameri-! 
cans, also have—we have national pecu- | 
liavities, as for a national language that 
shall be examined immediately, for we 
must have a definite notion of all the 
parts te qualify us for comprehending 
the whole; the duration of the Greeks, 
will next be a subject of comparison with 
ours and that of other nations ; and final- 
ly their other peculiar attributes. 

If it can be proved, we have precise- 
ly as good aright to claim this distince- 
tion (a national character) as either the 
Greeks or Romans. it is hoped that here- 
after ourselves will not be so willing to 
surrender it to the first fopling in litera- 
ture who shall attempt to wheedle them 
out of it; or even to the foot pads who 
infest the highways to that temple where 
all of us would meet in fellowship: why 
live like the unfortunate man that has 


just been executed not by fair fighting | 


but by scaring travellers out of their 
property. 
That so much shall be proved, a 


pledge is given to the reader, which shall | 


be redeemed in the next number. 
pn 

The 18th article of the Bill of Rights 

reported to the convention sitting at 

Hartford, declares, that every citizen has 

aright to bear arms in — of him- 

self and the state—When | read this ar- 


| 





land was in possession of the British and 
Hessian troops, in the year 1777. A 
sergeant in one of the Hessian regiments, 
who was much esteemed by his comrades, 
died, and was buried in ‘the common bu- 
rying ground. Some of his former friends 
respecting the memory of their deceased 
companion, concluded that he ought to 
have a handsome monument erected at 
his grave. They accordingly visited the 
graveyard in the night, and stule a head 
und a footstone from the grave of a negro 
woman, and placed them at the grave of 
the sergeant ; not doubting but the in- 
scription would hand down the merits 
and virtues of the Hessian, while those of 
Quaco Honiman’s wife would be lost in 
oblivion. 





















Rhode Island American. 







(FOR THE JOURNAL.) 






That these United States are destined 
to become a great and powertul nation is 
a question about which not a doubt can 
be seriously entertained. We are but 
too prone to believe while we wander 
over a graveyard and read the inscrip- 
tions on the stones, which are placed 
near the mouldering heads of our ances- 
tors that we are immortal; in. other 
words we do not consider that we are 
shortly doomed to belong to that silent 




















ticle, a cold shiver passed over me. I 


fraternity, that community of death 
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whose ashes we so unceremoniously tram 


ple under foot. We measure tie destiny 


of our country’s existence by our owt 
and because embarrassment, mor 
tification, chagrin and 


disappoint- 
ment infest and waylay every step of our | 


= + 
ee 


- |i nesses reclaimed from the | 
i} 


| cl ‘ ands of sava- 
i ses and glittering wath the spires of tem- 
1 || ples dedicated to the worship of the living 
-| God—of our inland seas, denominated 
| lakes swarming with the Snowy wines of 
commerce—of proud and magnificent ca- 


! 


journey, we think that the same difficul- || nals by which the eternal rivers that in- 


ties obstruct the march of nations, and 
of empires. We have to learn by long 


tersect the continent. are taught to for. 
sake the highway of nature, and to flow 








experience the melancholy tact, that a jj in other channels—of still further im- 


nation is composed of many grave-yards 


Men who have filled up the full measure | 


. | provements in mechanics. by which cata- 
racts are disciplined to turn spindles and 


of their existence; Washington himselfis || to do the hamble duty of distafls. All 


now a mouldering corpse, and the han 


which records this fact will shortly be as | 


1 | these improvements will be made by 
those fitful and transitery beings who al- 


motionless as his own. But this mode || thowzrh they may bend all the grand ener- 


of considering the question is unjust 
when applied to states and communities 


they possess all that earth can inherit of 


immortality ; one generation is rapicdiy 


succeeded by another—more numerous, || six feet of earth, a 
more adventurous, more learned, more 
opulent, before they join their predeces- | 
sors in the quiet society of the grave. A 
nation is an artificial thing; the livine 


+ || gies of nature to their purposes, who have 
3} rendered thunders and cataracts subser- 
vient alike to their pleasure or to their 
profit, are at last destined to less than 
ix ft stone and a nettle. 
{faving undesignediy strayed vpon this 
subject, we would seriously inquire. whe- 
ther it is possible to believe that the be- 
ing who on this side of the grave subdues 


are the representatives ofthe dead: the || thunders and cataracts. who wakes the 


mouldering bodies seem to breathe in 


their posterity. When we observe what | 
rapid advances the United States make |] who seems to exercise a 


in population—how far the records of 


the living transcend in amount the gloo- 
my memorials of the dead—when we re- | 


Hlect, that each of these bustling indivi- 
duals now upon the stage of life has all 
of them a part and many an important 
pert toact in the grand drama of human 
existence—when we bring to view, that 


they are the successors of heroes and of 


legislators, all inflamed by the same pas- 


sions ; all avaricious of glory in the cabi- | 
net or in the field ; all bent on one object | 


before they are mingled with the dust of 
their progenitors, we may well conceive 
of navies ploughing the ocean, or of ar- 
mies pouring their thunders on the land 


—of orators whose fame the records of 


history will enroll and deliver down to | 


future generations—of the cold and in- 


sensate marble designed to mark the fea- | 


tures of him, who has rendered the name 
of his country illustrious, and bry which 
the form of our idolatry is plundered 
from the tomb—of the subtlety of the 
pencil by which the very hue and com- 


plexion of such heroes and of such patri- | 


ots are preserved in the bloom of immor- 
tal yo"uth—of still more remote wilder- 


| Ocean tributary to his will, and eveti dis- 
putes with the eagle the dominions of air, 
temporary sort 
of omnipotence ever the world that we 
inhabit ean be less than immortal; no, 
the question is auswered at onee—man 
is, durine the present stage of his exis- 
tence, aspiring after an immortality which 
he will infallibly enjoy or safer in the 
other. A 


| 


| 

1 
MEMOIRS OF 

Michard Montgomery, 


Major General in the Army of the U. States 


Ricuarp Monrcomery was berr in 
Treland in the year 1757.a descendant of 
an ancient and honorable family. After 
receiving a liberal education, he entered 
ithe army at an early period. in his 
| twenty-first vear we find hin holding 
| the rank of captain in the seventeenth 
| British regiment, under general Monc- 
ton. Hie had berne a fuil share in all 
the American wars and the reductien of 
} Canada, and had therefore no common 
claims to promotion. But although his 
military abilities were highly distinguish- 
ed, war and conquest had no other 
charms to him than as the means of peac 
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sal happiness to mankind, and he found 
jeisure in the midst of camps to cultivate 
an excellent taste for ious and po- 
lite literature. ‘To these he added a 
careful stucly of the arts of government 
and the rights of mankind ; looking for- 
ward to that time when he might retura 
to the still scenes of private life, and 


vive a full flow to the native and ac-} 


quired virtues of a heart rich in moral 
excellence. He had formed an early at- 
tachment, amounting even to an enthu- 
siastic love for this country. The wood- 
land and the plains the face of nature, 
grand, venerable, and yet rejoicing in 
her prime; our mighty rivers, descend- 
ing in vast torrents through wild and 
shaggy mountains. or gliding in silent 
majesty through fertile vales 3 their nu- 
merous branches and tributary springs : 
our romantic scenes of rural quiet; our 
simolicity, then uncorrupted by luxury 


or flagrant vice ; our love of knowledge t 


and ardor for liberty—all these served 
toconvey the idea of primeval felicity 
toaheart which was fraught with bene- 
volent feelings. In 1772 his country 
was blessed with peace and he imme- 
diately resigned his commission, and 
emigrated to these shores. He selected 
a delightful spot on the banks of the 
Hudson. in New York: married a daugh- 
ter of judge Livingston of that state; 
and retired from the bustle of a noisy 
world. In this most elig “ble of all situa- 


tions, the life of a country gentleman, j; 


deriving its most exquisite relish from 
reflection upon past dangers and past 
services, he gave full scope to his philo- 
sophical spirit and taste for rural ele- 
gance, Satisfied with himself, and raised 
above all vulgar ambition, he devoted his 
tine to domestic pursuits, the inter- 


course of a select society, the siudy of 
- useful books, and the improvement of his 


villa. But neither wood nor lawn could 
make him forget the duties which he 
owed to society. When the hand of un- 
Jawful authority was stretched forth, 
Montgomery was ready to exchange bis 
peaceful groves for the tented field.— 
From that fatal day in which the first 
American blood was spilt by the hands 
of British brethren, and the better ge- 
nius of the empire turned abhorrent from 
the strife of death among her children, 
our hero chose his part. 


| He was appointed amaju -eneral, the 
| second in rank of eight who were chosen 
by the congress in 1775. His principles 
| of loyalty remained unshaken. Love to 
our brethren whom we must oppose, the 
‘| interchange of good offices, which had so 
| intimately knit the bonds of friendship 
| between the two members, the memory 
‘of those days in which he fought under 
| the same banners; the vast fabric of mu- 
tual happiness raised by our union, and 
ready to be dissolved by our dissentions 
—the annihilation of these plans of im- 
provement in which we were engaged for 
the glory of the empire—all these consi- 
derations conspired to render this con- 
flict peculiarly abhorrent to him and 
every virtuous American, and could have 
been outweighed by nothing earthly but 
the unquenchable love of liberty, and 
that sacred duty which we owe to our- 
selves and our posterity. The necessity 
of resistance was manifest, and no so- 
phistry could question our right. “In 
cases of aalieal hg Ia (says Black- 
stone) the nation hath very justifiably 
| risen to one man, to vindicate the origi- 
nal contract subsisting between the king 
and the people. If the sovereign power 
| threaten desolation to a state, mankind 
will not be reasoned out of the feelings 
of humanity, nor sacrifice liberty to a 
scrupulous adherence to political max- 
ims.” 

Montgomery did not hesitate to accept 
the commission, praying at the same 
| time that “Heaven might speedily re- 
| unite us in every bond of affection and 
interest; and that the British empire 
inight again become the envy and admi- 
ration of the universe.” (Letier to ge- 
neral Schuyler, 8th November, 1775.) 
fie was entrusted, jointly with general 
Schuyler, with the expedition against 
Canada; but, in consequence of the ill- 
ness of that gentieman, the whole of the 
| duty devolved upon him. There was be- 
| nevolence in tie wheie plan of this ex- 
| pedition. It was to be executed not so 

much by force as by persuasion, and it 
was exactly suited to the genius of Mont- 
gomery. He understood the blessings of 
a free government, and could display 
them with captivating eloguence. He 
j had a soul, great, disiaterested, affec- 
 tionate, delighted to alleviate distress, 
\| and to diffuse happiness. He possessed 
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an industry not to be wearied, a vigi- 
lance that could not be eluded, and 
courage equal to his other abilities. With 
a few raised men, of different colonies 
and various tempers, ill supplied 
with arms and ammunition, undis- 
ciplined, unaccustomed to danger—un- 
der such circumstances, and in the short 
space of an autumnal and winter cam- 
paign, in rigorous northern climes, to 
achieve a work which cost Great Britain 
and the colonies the labors of several 
campaigns, and what was a sacrifice of 
infinitely more value, the life of Wolfe, 
this certainly required a degree of mag- 
nanimity beyond the ordinary reach, and 
the exertion of the highest abilities of 
every kind. ‘The command and conduct 
of an army were but small parts of this 
undertaking. The Indians were to be 
treated with and retained; the Cana- 
dians were to be managed, protected and 
supported ; and even his own army in 
some degree, to be formed, disciplined 
and animated; to be accustomed to 
marches, encampments, dangers, fatigues 
and the frequent want of necessaries. 
When his men labored under fatigue, 
wanted food, made their beds on the 
snow or in deep morasses, they were 
ashamed to complain, when they found 
that their general was willing to share 
in the execution of all that he command- 
ed. ‘Thus his example did more to in- 


spire patience, obedience and love of or- | 
der, than the most rigid exercise of | 


power could have effected. The influence 
of this example was still stronger as it 
did not appear to be the effect of con- 
straint or pelitical necessity, but the 


amiable expression of a sympathizing | 
soul. leading him to condescend to all ' 
capacities; exact in his own duties, and , 
great even in common things. His own | 
superior military knowledge he would sa- | 
crifice to the general voice, rather than | 
interrupt that union on which success | 


depended; and when a measure w/ 
once resolved upon by the majority, how- | 
ever much contrary to his own advice 
and judgement, he magnanimously sup- | 
ported with his utmost vigor, disdaining 
that work of low ambition which will 
strive to defeat in the execution what it | 
could not direct in planning. 

It is not necessary that we should fol-' 
fow him through the details of the war in | 


| 








Canada. _ After capturing fort Chamble 
St. John’s surrendered to him, and the 
governor of Montreal abandoned that ¢j 
to his victorious arms. Beine joined b 
Arnold, with a body of well disciplined 
| New England troops, he laid siege to 
| Quebec on the Ist of December. He Was 
| now on the same plains which had been 
| consecrated by the blood of Wolfe. Here 
he won his earliest laurels, and he seem. 
|ed to be animated by a kindred spirit 
| with the departed chief. The situation 
of his army was pressing. Snows and 
i frost only quickened his motions, He 
hoped by one successful stroke, before 
the arrival of succour to the garrison, 
complete his plan, and save the effusion of 
blood.—Owing to the small size of bis 
guns, the bombardment produced no ef. 
fect, and he was compelled to make a 
attempt to storm the garrison. He pass. 
ed the first barrier, and was about to at. 
tack the second, when a fatal shot re. 
leased his gallant spirit, and united hin 





with the glorious commander whose fame | 


he emulated ! 

It has sometimes been stated that the 
body of the general was privately inter. 
red in the evening by a few soldiers ; but 
this is not true, and justice to his gener. 
ous adversary requires that we should 
vindicate the reputation of the lieutenant 
general of Canada from such a stigma, 
We have ample testimony in The Can- 
paign against Quebec in the year 1775,. 
by John Joseph Henry, Esq. who vas 
lately a presiding judge in one of the ju- 
dicial districts of this state. This isa 
homely tale, but it is exceedingly ir 
teresting, because the writer saw all that 
he describes. He was under the con- 
mand of Montgomery, and being taken 
by the enemy, had an opportunity of wit. 
nessing the honors that were paid to his 
memory. The following passage is trav- 
scribed from Mr. Henry’s book. 

“It was on this day that my heart 
was ready to burst with grief at viewing 
the funeral of our beloved general. Carle 
ton had in our former wars with the 
French, been the friend and fellow so 
dier of Montgomery. ‘Though political 
opition, perhaps ambition or iiteres, 
had thrown these worthies on different 
sides of the great question. yet the for 
mer could not but honor the remains & 





his quondam friend. About noon te 
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and the _ eo 
nat city rovession passed our quarters. It was |] many virtues. The minister himself 
mned by gh solemn. ‘The coffin, covered with |] acknowledged his worth, while he repro- 
‘Iplined ré all, surmounted by transverse swords, |} bated the cause for which he fell—He 
lege to an borne by men. The regular troops, || concluded an involuntary panegyric by 
He wag articulacly that fine body of men, the || saying, ‘curse on his virtues, they have 
ad been seventh regiment, with reversed arms, || undone his country.’ 
2. Here and scarfs on the left elbow, accompa- aniiuiiioes 
e Seem. nied the corpse to the grave. The fune- a 
| Spinit yals of the other officers both friends and BATTLE OF NIAGARA, 
tuatiog enemies, Were performed this day. From 
on many of us it drew tears of affection for A POEM 
Ss. He the defunct, and speaking for myself, Pity : 
before tears of greeting and thaukfulness to- The battle of Niagara, a poem that 
tne wards Carleton. he soidiery and in- || comes with singular propriety, from the 
ston of habitants appeared alfected by the loss || pen of Jehu O. Cataract, has recent y 
of his of this invaluable man, though he was {| made its appearance in print. We 
no ef. their enemy. If such men as Washing- |] scarcely dare trust ourselves togive what 
ike an ton, Carleton and Montgomery had had |] we conceive to be the character of this 
4 ang the entire direction of the adverse war, || poem. When we read the work for the 
 toat. the contention in the event might have |} purpose of reviewing it, we undertook to 
wet Fee happily terminated to the advantage of mark with a black lead pencil the passa- 
ed him both sections of che nation. M-Pherson, |] ges distinguished by their poetical splen- 
e fame Cheeseman, Hendricks, Humphreys, were || dor, but we were compelled to abandon 
all dignified by the manner of the burial.” || the attempt in despair : we found that we 
at the In the History of the American Revo- || should be compelled to publish almost 
_~ lution, Dr. Ramsay pays a well-earned || the whole poem, It is not for the pur- 
3 5 but tribute to the memory of this accom- || pose of supporting a paradox ; but with 
_— plished soldier. the calm sobriety of truth, we maintain 
nould “Few men have ever fallen in battle, |} that Jehu possesses too much fancy for a 
tenant so much regretted by both sides, as ge- || poet. In the volume before us, be touches 
ign. neral Montgomery. “His many able qua- || a mountain and it becomes animated, 
Can. lities had procured him an uncommon || —it moves from its basis—he touches 
I775,, share of private affection, and his great |} a cataract and itis endowed—it feels, 
oon abilities an equal portion of public es- |] it thinks and acts—he moves over the 
he ju teem. Being a sincere lover of liberty, |] creation that we inhabit with the wand of 
dy he had engaged in the American cause | an enchanter and he makes the rocks, 
y ip ; 


the rivers, the stars ard the firmament 


| th from principle, and quitting the enjoy ‘ 
that speak ; in short whatever he touches, he 


ment of an easy fortune and the highest 


- domestic felicity he took an active share || informs, and he animates. What we 
taken in the fatigues and dangers of a war in- |} object to is this, that the muse of Jehu 
wit stituted for the defence of the communi- |] shews no mercy to his readers—we feel 
bis ty of which he was an adopted member. || the gripe of fingers of fire upon the 
ad His well known character was almost heart, and whether we approve, or whe- 
! equally esteemed by the friends and foes || ther we disapprove, we are made prison- 
wm of the side which he had espoused. In || ers and forward we must go in spite of 
- America he was celebrated as a martyr || ourselves. Preach harmony to the winds, 


be to the liberties of mankind ; in Great jj ora sober and cautious flight of fancy 
‘ Britain as a misguided good man, sacri- jj to Jehu O. Cataract, and both would be 





bs ficing to what he supposed to be the unavailing. liis mind effervesces with 
oo rights of his country. His name was |} so much violence, that the reader has no 
me mentioned in parliament with singular || alternative than to follow in his wake 
ro respect. Some of the most powerful || and to lament that the author possesses 
al speakers in that illustrious assembly dis- |] too much oe wwe for a poet. — 

the played their eloquence in sounding his One half of Jehu’s imagination is re- 


praise and lamenting his fate. Those in || quired to constitute a poet. Let us speak 
particular who had been his fellow sol- |! on this point with as much precision as 
diers in the late war, expatiated on his |} possible. The boundaries of sober ana- 
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togy 
tiously as possible. Occasionally indeed 
in the ardent swell of the poet’s mind, 
when as it were his thoughts become too 
big for utterance, this licence may be al- 
lowed and its effects at such moments on 
the mind are similar to those produced 
by electricity upon the bedy. To eluci- 
date our meaning by an example, it comes 
within the legitimate boundaries of sober 
analogy to represent a zephyr with an 
harp—it is seen immediately to harmo- 


nize with those soft and delicate airs of 


which music is known to be composed. 
We immediately discover that thin and 
delicate form wise sounds have so often 
delighted us, and we feel almost persuad- 
ed that there is a spirit in the air be- 


witching our hearts with his music. | 
There is one instance in which we think | 
the boundaries of this analogy may be | 


safely invaded, and the harp which we 
have confided to the fingers of a delicate 


zephyr be put into the rude and ungo- | 
vernable hands of a tempest, and that is | 


if a poet should attempt a version of 

the 148 psalm, where the inspired Pro- 
P ; ; . 

phet calls on all creation animate and in- 


animate to join in a chorus of praise to | 


the Creator; the psalmist declares that 
“fire and hail. snow and vapors and 
stormy winds are but filling his word.” 
The Deity beholds in those tremendous 
agents which desolate the fields. prostrate 
the habitations of men. or lift the ocean 
billows to the skies, the same harmony 
as the prophet discovered in the strings 
of his own harp. Here we repeat that 


the harp might with not only poetical but | 


with religious, philosophical and moral 
propriety be confided to the hands of 
the tempest. The universe itself is but 
a lyre in the hands of its Creator. But 
this would not do for the stormy genious 
of Jehu O’Cataract He snatches the harp 
from the hands of the Zephyr and sans 
ceremonie confides it to the custody of | 
the tempest. 


We have been as explicit on this sub- | 
ject as possible because we do conceive 
the offence above stated to be the cardinal 
sin of this admirable poet. The giant 
feels the mighty strength of his limits and 
he moves in every step like a giant ; let 
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should in poetry be invaded as cau- [/ 


To have a Giants strenz _ 
To use it aa Gina” Sate, 

_ The consequence of this familiar inva. 
sion of the boundaries of sober and Jeo; 
timate analogy is that the forms, images 
and surfaces of things thus shadowed out 
to us, appear vague and indistinct; ye 
behold it is true the face of the spirit 
which the muse of Jehu invokes, but his 
| body is enveloped in clouds and dark. 
| hess: we wish all his spirits to become 
|anvels of light. 

! Where Jehu does not drive at full 
ij speed, in other words when he suffers hig 
| fancy to sub-ide and to cool, he appears 
in new and with unexpected radiance, 
| Instead of these vague forms. dark and 
| cloudy surfaces of things, every object 
appears smiling and glittering in the light 
of the muse: Jehu is most of a poet when 
he thinks himself the least of one. We 
feel at such seasons in the company of 
those gay and beautiful illusions which 

Poesy presents to us in such abundance ; 
every familiar object is shining with new 
and beautiful lights, and we are lost ina 
pleasing and delightful astonishment at 
the various enchantments by which we 
are surrounded. It is this harmony— 
this radiance, this sort of lingering quies 
cence of delight that gives to Poesy its 
fascination and its charm. When the 
heart is sick under the pressure of its 
own sorrows, it repairs to these brilliant 
regions with a confidence of being en- 
chanted; Virgil says beautifully, 





* Devenere locos leetos et armena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas, 
Largior hic campos ather et lumine vestit 
Purpureo: solemque suum, sux sideranorunt” 
When we urge these points on the 
consideration of Jehu O’Cataract, we 
know tliat he will not, we know that he 
cannot misconceive our meaning—the 
present volume affords abundant evi- 
dence that he is not only capable of dis- 
playing those electric flashes of poetry 
that illuminate and alarm. but likewise 
; : 
that calm and long enduring splendor 


jin which the muses find their home and 





where their present votary at no distant 
day is also destined to reside ; this is the 
genuine Parnassus that poets delight so 
much to celebrate. : 





Jehu remember what Shakespeare has de- 
clared. 


The following passage is we think, dis- 
tinguished for those sudden gleams of 
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Jight and imvolutions of darkness which 
mast always be the fate of that poesy 
that invades as before observed the boun- 
daries of sober analogy—we refer to the 
words printed in Italics. 
Then he stood ona cliff when the morning 
unroll’d 
Her banners of crimson, and purple, and goid, 
Her plumage, and robe with its changeable 
fold, 
And felt as he saw all these splendors 
outspread, 
As if he had gone where some mighty-one 
slumbers 
With the ruins of song, and the relics of 
numbers ; 
Who woke as he heard the unhallowed 
tread ! 
Yet—yet ’twas an impulse may never be 
quench’d : 
The fountains that burst where the lirht hath 
its source— 
Or cherubin wings, may be stayed in their 
course, 
When they lighten along where the siorm is en- 
trench’d ; 
Her spear from the Angel of night may be 
wrench’ d ; 
Ov the plumage of Peace in the battle be 
dvench’ d,— 
When it bends o’er the strife, like the bow of 
the shy, 
Or the ght that is seen in a martyr?d-one’s 
eyes 
Before you may still the tumuttuous voice 
Of a heart that is heaving with song ; 
Before you may silence the iyres that rejoice 
Where the wind from the water comes 
sweeping along ; 
And the cuorus of mountain and cavern is 
sirong. 


As a beautiful contrast to the above 
passage, we will insert the following ex- 
tract, from the poet’s apostrophe to lake 
Ontario. 

Ontario of the woods ! may no broad sail 

Ever unfold upon thy mountain gale ! 

Thy waters were thus spread—so fresh and 
blue 

But for thy white fowl and the light canoe. 

Should once the sinooth dark lusure of thy 
breast 

With mightier burthens, ever be oppress’d; 

Farewell to thee! and all thy lovesiness ! 

Commerce will rear her:arks—and Nature’s 
dress 

Ke seattcred to the winds: thy shores will 
bloom, 

Like dying flow’rets sprinkled o’er « tomb; 

‘the feverish, flecting lustre of the flowers 

Burnt into life in Art’s unnatural bowers ; 

Not the grcen—graceful—wild luxuriance 

Of Nature’s garlands, in their negligence : 











The clambering jasmin, and flushing rose 
Phat in the wilderness their hearts disclose : 
The dewy violet; and the bud of goid, 
Wiere drooping lilies on the wave unfold ; 
Where nameless flowers hang fainting on the 
ur, 
As if they breathed their lovely spirits there; 
Where heaven itself is bluer, and the ight 
Is bui « colored fragrance—floating—bright ; 
Where the sharp note—and whistling song is 
heard, 
Of many « golden beak, and sunny sparkling 
rire 
There the tame honeysuckle will arise ; 
The gaudy hot-house plant will spread its 
dyes, 
tn flaunting boldness to the sanny skies : 
And sickly buds, as scon as blown, will shed 
‘Their fainting leaves o’er their untimely bed; 
Unnatural violets in the blaze appear— 
Veith hearts unwet by youthful Flora’s tear : 
And the loose poppy with its sleepy death, 
And flashy leaf: the warm and torpid breath 
Of lazy garlands, ever crawling vings ; 
The tawdry wreath that Fashion interwines 
‘Yo deck her languid brow: the streamy gold, 
And purple flushing of the tulip’s fold ; 
And velvet buds, of crimson, and of blue, 
Unchangeabte and lifeless, as the hue 
Of Fasiuon’s gaudy wreaths, that ne’er were 
wet with dew. 
Such flowers as travellers would not stoop 
to bless, 
Tho’ seen by fountains in the wilderness : 
Such heartless flower’s as love would disa- 
Vow ; 
And blooming Flora, if upon her brow 
Their leaves hod once been dropped, would 
feel as tho’ 
Pollution’s lips were pressed upon its snow : 
Not the white blossom, that beneathits green 
And glossy shelter, like a star is seen ; 
Shrinking and closing from the beam of day— 
A virgin flow’rest for the twilight ray : 
Not the blue hare-bell swelling o’er the 
ground, 
And thinly echoing to the fairy bound 
Of tripping feet, within its silky round : 
Not the wild snow-leaf trembling to the moon, 
But the tame sun-flower basking in the noon. 
Where now red Summer, in her sporting, 
weaves 
Her brightest blossoms with her greencst 
leaves : 
Where the wild grape hangs drooping in the 
shade 
O’er unfiedged minstrels, that beneath are 
laid : 
Where all is fragrant, breathing negligence ; 
And nature’s budding child,sweet innocence; 
Wicere now her treasures, and her mysteries: 
Like shrouded diamonds—or like sleeping 
eyes, 
Are only seen by those, who kneel and take 
Their first brigiit beaming, when they first 
awake : 
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Where now, fresh streamiets answer to th: 
hues 
Of passing seraph wings, that drip with dey 
From their fresh plunging in the rainbow 
bath, 
That tempting gushed before their radiant 
path : 
Where fountains sing, and sparkle to the 
skies 
In all their sweetest desert melodies ; 
The prisoned water will be made to play 
In one eternal glitter to the day : 
Unnatural freshness—arbours will be seen— 
And tortured festoons of fantastick green : 
The heavy grotto—and the loaded bower : 
The green and tepid pond: the pale wail 
flower 
The tasteless mingling of the savage pine, 
With the bright tendrils of the garden vine : | 
The stooping willow, with its braided light, | 
And feathery tresses, changeabie and bright— | 
The airy mountain ash—-the elm—and oak 
Rising triumphant from the Thunderer’s 
stroke ; 
In al: their rich exuberance, shooting out 
Their restless scepires, to the winds about, 
The lordly monarchs of the vigorous wood ! | 
Placed by the towering—upstart poplar 
brood : 
And all the foppery of silly Taste, 
That grieves to see wild Nature so unchaste, 
That—in ‘ier modesty—would barely hint 
‘That such and such, a shade, and such a tint 
‘Migiit mingle better if a little care— 
‘A little grouping here—and contrast there, 
‘Were just to—but no matter’— they all 
know 





Better than Nature, how her flowers should 
blow ; 

How her sweet birds should sing, and foun- 
tains flow— 

And where her trees should stand—her cliffs 
should rise, 

In scattered pointings to the glorious skies. 

Leave such cold bosoms, Nature, to their 
fate $ 

And be thou grand—luxuriant—desolate— 

As it best pleaseth thee. These wretched 
fools 

Would have Creation work by lines and rules 

Their’s is the destiny—be theirs the curse, 

In their improvements still—to mount from 
bad to worse. 


Here the author when he is least sen- 
sible of it himself appears in his proper 
and native radiance. The reader wan 
ders with the poet, on the margin of the 
lake participates in all his emotions and 
mts a that he has never before disco- | 
vered such magnificent and solitary beau- | 
ties as are now pointed out by the finger | 
of the muse. 





| 
The following is another extract of | 


the same character with the foregoing. 
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The moon gues 
Way, 

And shadowy things are} 

And cliff, and shrub, 
stone, 

Now move upon the eye—and now are gone! 

A dazzling tapestry is hung around : 

A gorgeous curpeting bestrews the ground: 

The willows glitter in the passing beam, 

And shake their tangling lustres o’ep th 
stream: 

And all tie ful', rich foilage of the shore 

Seems with a quick enchantment frosted ve: 

And dances at the faintest breath of night, 

And trembles like a plume of Spangies in the 
light 


si : << 
ligitly o’er her thronging 


r ightening into day 
» and bank, und tree, aid 





Extract from a “Geographical Deseriy. 
tion of Bachelor's Island” 

“Bachelor’s Island is a mere desert: 
incapable of producing any thing but net 
tles, thorns and briars; there are np 
bleating lambs to please the eye of inn. 
cence, no doves to cherish their young, 
nor does the useful fawn bound over ther 
barren plains; but wolves, tigers. and 
crocodiles are here seen in abundance, 
Hlere are neither wife nor children ty 
weep over the ashes of the deceased : \ut 
owls hoot, ravens croak, and the reptile 
of the earth craw! over their graves” 

[ Astonishing and incredible as the fic 
mnay appear, we can find no trace of this 
Island in any geographical chart that ve 
have consulted ; we conceive that it ms 
be found somewhere in the Pacife 
Ocean. | 


There are so many strange peculiar- 
ties in the feline race, that it may not le 
uninteresting to make them the subjectd 
an essay, I can only say that my sede 
tary fire side reading and writing bali 
have long since brought poor puss aud 
myself into habits of social acquaintance, 
I say social for friendly feelings never 
resided in the bosom of a cat. That 
cats belong to the tiger species is ev 
dent from many considerations. | have 
several times provoked the tiger in his 
cage and he will hiss, or as the comma 
expression is spit like a cat. Before the 
tiger leaps upon his prey he crouchesaul 
creeps as near as possible to the objet 
and if he does not arrest his victim at the 
first bound is evidently disconcerted 
The tiger does not destroy from hunge! 


alone ; he has a native and instinctive ™ 
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acity that destroys even after the calls 
of hunger are satisfied, or before they 
have an existence. The saine propensity 
may be discovered in my puss. Ile will | 
lie in watch fer a pigeon and slay with- | 
out eating ; he will leave the carcase of | 
the murdered mouse untasted a head- 
Jess corpse. Besides, the tiger when pur- 
fectly at his ease purrs in the lum drum 
domestic fire side song of the ordinary 
cat, as on more than one occasion f have 
witnessed. My tom is therefore nothing 
more than a chimney corner tiger, dis- 

laying all the vicious properties though 
ina smaller sphere of his more formida- 
ble brother. ‘Tom is always selfish—he 
never yet like his eld antagonist the dog 
betrayed one generous feeling or senti- | 
ment. Without any sort of hesitation he , 
takes possession of my lap, but if I en- 
deavour to soothe him and to acquire his 
confidence by kind treatment Tom imme- 
diately assails by his teeth and claws. 
He purrs with the greatest sangfroid by 
which I am given to urderstand that he 
is perfectly reconciled to me; as a proof | 
of his gratitude he leaves the prints of his | 
nails on my hands. Ile seems to say 

take the benediction of a cat in requi- 
tal for your kind offices ; it can only be 
written in characters of blood as witness 
my claws. ‘The cat has often been cen- 
sured for losing all affection for her chil- 
dren when they come to years of discre- 
tion ; but this 1 will take upon me to say 
isa vile slander on the cat. Let the fol- 
following sufice ; poor little Tom while a 
kitten was renounced by his mother and 
turned adrift upon the world: in plainer 
English, he was refused the maternal 
breast with many an hiss and roll of the 
large indignant and as Peter Pindar ex- 
presses the idea, goose berry eyes. At 
this critical season when Tom was left to 
himself, when his maternal parent had 
denounced him, accidentally opening a 
door, the neck of poor Tom who is usually 
at my heels, passed suddenly between 
the floor and the door to the evident dan- 
ger of his life. In the hurry of the mo- 
ment I attempted to extricate Tom in se- 
veral awkard ways but I was answered | 
only by the cries of the poor alflicted 
animal. When I was sufficiently master 
of myself I shut too the door, and ‘Tom 
was released from his captivity in the 








same way as he became the captive. Du- i 


ae 


ring the whole time of this captivity, the 
poor mother who had before so cruelly 
renounced her offspring, who had scratch- 
ed and clawed poor Tom, stood beside 
him with all the anguish of a parent 
screaming for protection and caressing 
her child with her iips. 
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Lines on the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte. 


There was a tree in Albions Isle 

A noble tree a goodly sight, 

Beneath kind Heavens protecting smile 
it rose to majesty and might. 

High tower’d the forest monarchs*head 
Tho’ rolling centuries did invade— 

So wide its leafy honors spread, 

That nations slumbered in the shade. 


When clouds and storms obscur’d the 
scene, 

And lightnings dazzled on the eye— 

It shook its honored head of green, 

In stern def, anee at the sky. 

And should some sacrilegeous arm 

Presume the reverend trunk to smite, 

To guard it safe from ev’ry harm, 

A bund of heroes sprung to light. 

When ail the storms of Heav’n were still, 

And peace return’d a welcome guest, 

Beneath the branches free from ill, 

Tie dove of mercy built her nest. 


There long had my forefathers dwelt, 
Amongst the children of the free— 

In fond devotion here they knelt, 

And worshipp’d Heav’n beneath the tree. 


But what a lov’ly branch is there! 
How rich the blossom to the sight, 
Ye tempests oh, in pity spare! 
Ye zephyrs fan it into light! 
With what delight Britannia greets, 
And supplicates almighty power— 
For in the bloom, she scents the sweets, 
And sees the broad unfolding flower. 


But while she throbs with hopes and fears, 
To see the blossom greet the day, 

Behold what sudden change appears, 

An angel rends the branch away. 


Britannia hush thy vain alarm, 

Let gratitude expand thy brow, 

Dids’t thou’ not see the illumin’d arm, 
That snatch’d so beautiful a bough. 
'T’was but a momentary blaze, 

That sparkled round the lovely bough— 
But that 0’ transport to the gaze, 





Reycal’d a blessed angels brow. 
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(tOR THE JOURNAL.) 


The following beautiful translation cf the weil 


known song of “Life let us cherish’? 
made by an American, who is now no more. 


Give to joy your fleeting hours 
Nature fitls the lap of May ; 
Cull the fuirest, sweetest flowers 
But throw the thorns away. 


Though swift the forked lightnings fly 
And loud the thunder rolls on high, 
The transient cloud soon passes by 
And leaves a lov’lier ray. 

Chorus. Give to joy &e. 


Bid hail to love enchanting guest 
Bid friendship welcome to the breast. 
Bid generous deeds by mis’ry biest 
Mark ev’ry passing day. 

Chorus. Give to joy &c. 


The joys of vulgar souls despise 
Beneath their rose a serpent lies, 
The nobler pleasures of the wise, 
Make one eternal May. 

Chorus. Give to joy ke. 


Bid grief and pain and anguish fly 
Be gentle peace forever nigh 
And hope wha views with steadfist eye 
The joys beyond to day. 
Chorus. Give to joy &c. 
Sa 


BY THE SAME FFAND. 


A lady whose cheeks the author of the following 


lines had saluted, 


will shave.’ 


From Clora’s red lip her fond swain by surprise 


In a moment of glee boldly ravish’d a kiss ; 
“T never—how dare you”—offended she cries 
* Was ever such insolence heard of as this ?”” 


O pardon sweet maid, on my knees I entreat 
Nor frown so severe cried the terrified swain 
If ere the dear trespass I dare to repeat, 


May a smile from those lips never bless me 
y k 


again. 


Then sce that you don’t” cried the pardoning 


fair 


“For I cannot endure such abeard on my skin; 
And the next time you do such a thing, I de- 


clare 


{ hope you'll be careful to have a smooth chin.” 


A FACT. 


To tell the fame of Washington 
Was never, never my design ; 


expressed some resent- 
ment. He declared, that it was the last time, 
that he would be ever guilty of such an offence. 
The yielding fuir replied “if you do, I hope you 


ay 


= ~~~. 


ae 


The theme with reverence [ shun 
This has by other bards been done 

In far more comely verse than mine, 
No vain parade of words I seek 

For truth disdains such mean employ, 
To praise him ! language is too weak 
The warin tears bounded from my clieek, 
When I was but a hittle boy. 
And when the aged hero came 
To visit this my native shore, 
A little buy with hatin hand, 

[stood and view’d his patriot band, 
| With hurried glances o’er and o'er, 
_ Amongst the crowd no one had I 
| To point out freedoms lav’rite son ; 
_ But one of a superior brow 

My heart proclaim’d | know not how, 
Was—could be only Washington. 
Many there gather’d round to take 
The aged hero by the hand, 
I strove while ev’ry nerve did quake 
I strove the pei Be hand to se 
But nature paus’d and made a stand, 
Three times I strove to break the chain, 
Three several times ; but all in vain. 








Description of a Alenkey, a Swan and a Hun. 

ming-bird escaping from the Ark. 
THE SWAN. 

The Swan while mounted on the driving blast 

Inquired aloud of ev’ry cloud that pass’d 

In tones of mingled wonder and despair 

Where all his beautiful comp: nions were? 

In vain no cloud responded to his ery 

Another came—it pass’d in sitence by— 

Suil did he ery and stand the wind and wave, 

He did not know the deluge was their grave. 

HUMMING BIRD. 

Still searching round and never finding food 

The bird the loviest of the zri.d brood, 

Escap’d the ark, whose wings are never dumb 

But beat the Zephyr with « genUe hum. 

Capricious bird! the man of curious eye 

Strives but in vain his lineaments to spy 

He sees a quiv’ring radiznce hung: in air, 

That sparkles in the sunbeam here and there; 

But when he nearer pries with all his might, 

The gaudy vision vanishes from sight. 

THE MONKEY. 

Next skipp’d along impatient to cscape 

That wondrous mockery of human shape, 

The harlequin of nature, pert and free 

And bounding on the branches of a tree—- 

Gaz’d for a while intently on the crowd 

Chattcring his gay impertinence aloud : 

Then pausing in his gambols, could not find 

A solitary beast midst all the kind 

Dispos’d his wii’d temerity to check 

Or trembling, for the hazard of his neck. 
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